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Preface 

In collating this series of designs it has been the purpose of the 
editor to present in this volume representative buildings of this class 
from the hands of a large number of architects in all parts of the 
country. 

To this work a large amount of time and correspondence has 
been devoted, and we have to thank the architects whose designs are 
here given for the kindly interest they have shown in the undertaking, 
and the efforts they have put forth to make it a success. 

A list of the contributors is herewith given, and with each design 
the name of the architect appears with the exception, in a few 
instances of photographs where the architects' names could not be 
ascertained. 

The editor takes the liberty of referring the reader to these 
gentlemen where further particulars or complete drawings are 
desired. 

Trusting that this work may afford useful and suggestive infor- 
mation, we leave the judgment of its merits to its readers. 

The Editob. 
New York, March 25, 1908. 
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The Bungalow 



THE word bungalow is an Anglo-Indian term, and was originally 
applied to a class of houses, usually of one story, occupied by 
Europeans in India. While the term, as a rule, refers to a 
house having rooms only on the ground floor, yet frequently a second 
story is added, containing a few rooms. 

In India there are many large and elaborate houses of this class. 
The name is also applied to houses of a public character, established 
by the government for the convenience of the traveler, similar to the 
caravanserai of the natives. There are also military bungalows 
used as barracks for soldiers. These buildings are universally light- 
built structures intended for a warm climate or for summer use, and 
a special feature is the extension of the roof so as to form verandas, 
surrounding the living rooms of the house. 

Their special adaptation to warm weather probably led to their 
adoption in England, by returning East Indians, for summer houses 
and from there the idea has traveled across the sea to us. 

In this country the bungalow has been adopted both as a tran- 
sient summer residence, and in California and many of the Southern 
States as an all-the-year-round dwelling. While some of these build- 
ings are very simple and of low cost, others are elaborate and 
expensive. 

The main idea of the bungalow, however, is a warm-weather 
house where the temperature is such as to make living in the open 
desirable, and the veranda follows as a logical consequence, as it is 
made practically the living apartment in fair weather and is usually 
fitted out as such. 

The selection of site in these houses is quite as important, no 
matter how simple and cheap the structure, as in the case of a per- 
manent dwelling. 

Those building them for permanent occupation will naturally 
use the same caution as in other residences, but persons who are 
putting up summer dwellings are too apt to give these matters less 
consideration than is their due. 

Good pure water, whether from spring, well or flowing pipe, is 
an essential, and without it the brief summer holiday is likely to be 
had at the risk of health if not life itself. 

The disposal of household waste and the sanitary arrangements 
demand the same care as in the permanent house. This does not 



THE BUNGALOW 

necessarily mean large expense, but it does mean careful attention. 
While it is not the purpose of this book to enter very fully into this 
subject of sanitation, yet it may be remarked that there are a number 
of good books on the subject which furnish information of a very 
practical character, and merit careful perusal on the part of persons 
intending to establish a summer home in the woods, mountains or on 
the lakes or seashore. 

Disregard of these matters has made many resorts of great nat- 
ural advantage veritable pest holes. 

Often the lake or stream which has been the most attractive 
feature of a site has been rendered noxious by the drainage from the 
dwellings on its shore. Whereas, this matter, if properly considered 
at the start, could have been so handled as to maintain the original 
purity of the adjacent waters. Of late years sanitarians have given 
so much study to these matters that they are able to provide methods 
of draining safely and unobtrusively at comparatively moderate cost. 
The expense of treating sewage will necessarily depend largely on 
the magnitude of the operations, whether it be for a single dwelling 
or a group of dwellings. If the scheme is a large one and on new 
grounds, it will be well to call in a sanitary engineer. 

The selection of site also has to do with the outlook, the possible 
arrangement of grounds, and there also the professional advice of the 
architect and landscape gardener will be found of great value. 

While the actual preparation of the drawings is the work of the 
architect, yet the subject of planning requires the careful study of 
the owner if he would secure from the architect a house that will be 
convenient to live in, and meet the personal requirements of daily 
life and ease in carrying on domestic work. Many things that are 
needful in the city house or winter homes would be found unnecessary 
and often cumbersome in the summer bungalow. The dweller in these 
houses aims at least for the time to approach the simple life, and this 
should be recognized in the arrangement and the furnishing of such 
houses. 

As will be seen by glancing over the accompanying plans, they 
vary from the simple cabin of two and three rooms to those of large 
dimensions suitable for large families and liberal entertainment. 

The large and commodious living room with its airy windows is 
common to all. This room in some of those of smaller dimensions 
answers for the dining room as well. 

The kitchen is in some cases separated from the main house and 
almost invariably is so arranged as not to flood the other rooms with 
its odors, and yet to be convenient to the dining room. 

The planning should always recognize a common center, about 
which the other rooms cluster so as to make all convenient of access. 

G 
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It will not do to plan your floor, as though you had simply grouped 
the rooms like a lot of boxes set together, and yet the plan must not 
be too much scattered. Regard must also be had to good ventilation 
and lighting. The ventilation, as in any case, is especially important 
for the bedrooms. 

It must not be forgotten that at the seashore or lake and in the 
mountain and woods there are frequently stormy days and cold 
evenings even in the midst of summer. It is therefore necessary to 
provide means of heating not only for the main living room, but also 
for the principal bedrooms. 

In some of the designs it will be seen that one large room occupies 
the whole of the second story. This will be found often convenient as 
a dormitory when a sudden influx of visitors calls for extra sleeping 
accommodations. 

The requirements for bathrooms and many of the other appoint- 
ments of the house are much the same as in the ordinary country 
house. 

To return to the veranda or, perhaps better, verandas, they should 
be broadly built, furnished with screens, against wind or sun, and 
well supplied with easy chairs, hammocks and all the paraphernalia of 
an outdoor summer parlor, for here will be gained the object of the 
bungalow, the utmost benefit of life in the open air. 



Description of Designs 

A S far as it has been possible to secure the information the 
/\ endeavor has been made to describe the designs and refer to 
the various special features made use of in their construction 
and surroundings. 

The bungalow on page 27 is a typical example of this class of 
buildings as erected in this country for warm weather use. It is the 
summer home of Mr. Charles Barham at White Bluffs, Tenn., and 
erected from designs of D. V. Stroop, architect, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Walls built of spruce logs, selected and seasoned to retain bark for 
outside and hand scraped for inside finish. Logs so laid and joined 
as to show no tool or axe marks whatever. Daubing of tinted mortar 
on inside on metal lath. Exterior daubing of black mortar scratched 
out to give shadow effect. Doors and roof made of red cedar slabs. 
Porch trim of dead cedar poles. Ceilings of porches and rooms made 
of pole beam finish. Built in 1901 at cost of $1,800. 

On page 29 is a bungalow with garage attached, as shown in 
the plan ; this building is suited for an all-the-year-round dwelling in 
such a climate as Denver. 

The design is by Wagner & Manning, architects, Denver, Colo. 
This is on a corner lot 37y 2 x 125 feet. 

The exterior is faced with a gray pressed brick and white lava 
stone trimming all laid in white mortar. Trimmings painted white 
with roof stained moss green. Interior trim throughout, red birch 
stained mahogany, except dining room and den, which are oak, quarter 
sawed, stained medium brown. All floors except rear part are quar- 
ter sawed oak. Bath and kitchen are tiled, floor and wainscot, and all 
plumbing is porcelain ware. The interior detail is quite elaborate 
considering the size of the house. 

COST. 

General Contract $4,410.00 

Heating 600.00 

Plumbing 477.00 

Interior Finish 900.00 

Painting 500.00 

Marble and Tile 495.00 



$7,382.00 
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THE BUNGALOW 

The bungalow on page 31 is a roomy dwelling and well suited 
for its location. It was built after the design of Mr. D. V. Stroop, 
architect, of Chattanooga, Tenn., and is located on Signal Mountain 
in the vicinity of Chattanooga. 

It is the summer residence of Mr. J. C. Hutcheson. The con- 
struction is of pine framing, resting on stone foundations, with 
veneer and porch parapet walls of quarried local sandstone carried 
to level of parapet balustrade of porch, stone are hammer dressed 
showing pink, yellow and brown variegations. Wood walls are 
weather boarded with lx8-inch rough boarding put on horizontal 
weather-board fashion, mitred at corners and stained a tobacco brown 
color. 

Porch columns are of dead chestnut stained same as walls. Eoof 
and gables of cypress shingles, gables and dormer color brown, roof 
silver gray. 

Interior of dressed local pine, natural color, orange shellac finish, 
having panels between finished in burlap, worked out in different 
color schemes for various rooms. Stone fireplace of local sandstone 
hand tooled. 

This residence adjoins the Her r on residence, shown on page 83, 
and both were built under the personal supervision of the architect 
during his vacation of 1902, using the local day labor. Cost of 
Hutcheson residence was $3,800. 

A view is given of the living rooms showing interior treatment. 

The Nichols bungalow, which appears on page 33, is the sum- 
mer home of Prof. Edward L. Nichols, of Cornell University, and is 
located at the Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence River. The 
design is by Frank T. Lent, architect. Two views are shown of this 
building, together with the floor plans. 

The site is somewhat unusual, as the building stands on two small, 
low, rocky islands near Gananoque, Ontario. The handling is spe- 
cially successful and gives a very picturesque effect. 

The building is shingled, with one end of randon red granite. 
Shingles copper color, roof green, trim dark green. The principal 
floor overhangs waterway between the two islands, giving a suitable 
boathouse, in which is also the gas plant and gasoline engine for 
pumping. Besides the three bedrooms on the main floor, there are 
three in second story, or six in all. Stone fireplace big enough for 
logs and stone chimneys — the kitchen chimney being located outside 
to save room and to reduce heat in kitchen, which is also affected by 
ventilator. The living room is used for all purposes, for dining when 
there are many guests, when the little dining room might be crowded. 
Verandas wide and roomy. In this region one lives out of doors 
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almost all the time. Plant boxes are used in place of railings with 
good effect. 

The designs on pages 34 and 35 are bungalows recently erected in 
Porto Rico ; are from designs of Antonin Nechodoma, and show the 
class of houses suited for tropic climates. 

The bungalow on page 36 is from the design of J. H. W. Haw- 
kins, architect, Jacksonville, Fla. It is the residence of Mr. Harold 
Weston and is located at Jacksonville. 

It is a good example of the bungalow as a Southern home. A 
careful study of the plan shows a large amount of accommodation. 
The columns about the porch are of artificial stone, a material largely 
used in that city for construction. In appearance it resembles Indiana 
limestone and when hand tooled very closely resembles natural stone. 

The designs on pages 38 and 39, " A Log House of Modern Plan," 
shows the original sketch by J. Calvin Stevens, an architect of Port- 
land, Me., and the interiors and plans are given as suggested methods 
of treatment, but were not designed by Mr. Stevens. 

The design shows a very simple treatment of the subject and one 
that could be executed at comparatively small expense. 

It would answer as a hunting lodge, with its commodious living 
room and several bedrooms, or would furnish quarters for a family 
seeking rest and health in the wilds. 

On pages 37 and 41 to 48 there are a number of designs by Guy 
King, architect, Philadelphia, Pa. These are all represented by a 
photographic view or sketch of the building and the floor plan or 
plans, so that any one in looking over them gains a good idea not 
only of the appearance of the building, but also of its arrangement 
and the accommodation afforded. 

They are mostly bungalows or low spreading buildings, although 
the last two are two-story log houses. All are intended for use as 
summer houses or camps in the woods and can be erected at compara- 
tively small expense. Some of them are especially inexpensive and 
suited to the needs of people of the most moderate means. 

The bungalow at Ludlow, N. Y., page 37, is a very attractive 
design and would fit in with most any rural or woodside scene. The 
plan is compact and convenient and there is space in the attic for 
additional sleeping rooms. 

The sketch of the bungalow at Mt. McGregor, N. Y., page 41, is 
a low spreading design with more ample accommodations and would 
be appropriate not only for the mountainside, but on the lake or at 
seashore as well. The ample porch set in between the projecting els 
at either side would be found a delightful outdoor retreat on warm 
days and could well be fitted up as a summer parlor. 

The cottage at Chappaquiddick, Mass., page 42, is a still more 
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commodious affair and with its two stories affords a larger number of 
sleeping rooms, as a study of the plans will show. 

The broad veranda along the whole front will be appreciated;, 
while well suited for a summer house, it could readily be made an all- 
the-year-round dwelling. 

The simple little cabin, page 43, at Chappaquiddick, Mass., 
while small is very compact and would involve little cost in construc- 
tion. The living room is ample and is intended for use as a dining 
room as well. The porch is broad and would afford an appreciable 
retreat in our warm days and summer evenings. 

The bungalow at Eaven Eock, N. J., while small is more pictur- 
esque in its treatment, as a hunting lodge or a little mountain house. 
It would meet the wants of many. 

The one-room cabin at Chappaquiddick, Mass., page 45, gets 
right down to first principles, and is simply a retreat from the 
weather during the night. It is evidently a man's affair and one can 
imagine the gathering around the great fireplace after the day's hunt 
or tramp. 

The bungalow at Villa Nova, Pa., is quite commodious. The 
living room occupies a large share of the first floor, and the kitchen 
and dining room are well placed at the rear, while sleeping accommo- 
dations are found in the attic. 

The design for a log house in the Blue Eidge Mountains of 
Virginia, page 46, is well equipped with verandas. The sleeping 
accommodations are somewhat primitive, but will meet the wants of 
many who desire only the "simple life" of woods and mountain. As 
a hunting lodge it would doubtless often fill the bill. It is of rustic 
character, can be erected in the plainest and most inexpensive manner. 
Many would find it a delightful retreat. 

"Hunnequers Quest," Brown's Mills, N. J., is a log house almost 
antique in character. It hails back to the early pioneer days when 
the first settler, a brawny woodsman, made his clearing and erected 
his dwelling from the logs he had cut. 

Its place is in the woods, but the owner recognizes the arts of 
civilization and has fitted it with bathroom and modern conveniences- 

The design will bear study, and will frequently be found accept- 
able, and suited to many sites. 

The summer cottage for Mr. C. M. Craig, at Ocean Grove, N. J. r 
on page 49, was designed by Arthur Vickers, architect. 

This is a small one-story structure with broad veranda and well 

suited to the needs of the transient residents in this summer city. 

"Maronook," on pages 50 and 51, is the home of E. Maro, Leland r 

Mich., and was designed by Jens C. Petersen, architect. The plan is. 

laid out to accommodate the irregular piece of ground, which is a 
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plateau overlooking Lake Leezanau. On account of the house being 
in close proximity to the embankment, the drive or entrance front is at 
what would be rightly called the rear. This drive winds among the 
trees to the wide porch, which has large boulder piers at each corner. 
Extending upward and flanking the steps of all the porches are piles 
of boulder stone laid up without mortar. The irregular ground about 
this place makes it an ideal spot for a summer home. 

The house stands among the tall native trees, right on the edge 
of a steep embankment. The exterior of the house is built with boulder 
field stone and the woodwork is of rough siding, stained seal brown. 
The trimmings around the windows, cornice, columns, etc., are painted 
ivory white. The roof, extending entirely around the bungalow, pro- 
jecting seven feet from the main wall of the building, is built with 
exposed rafters. The soffit of these eaves is of rough lumber, laid 
close and stained a russet yellow. The shingle work on the roofs and 
dormers is of a reddish brown, harmonizing well with the exterior 
siding. The boulder stonework is laid up without hammer or tool 
marks of any kind, the stones being put into place in their natural 
shape and laid so that the mortar joints do not show. 

The first floor living room, which is 34x24 feet, has an over- 
gallery. A unique feature about this living room is the mammoth 
boulder stone fireplace which is ten feet across and extends to the 
ceiling. Circulating around it is the stairway leading to the sleeping 
rooms and music room on the second floor. 

The interior of the house is finished with beam ceilings and rough- 
cast plaster, all of the woodwork and plaster being stained in har- 
monizing tones. 

The frame bungalow on page 52 was designed by C. E. Scher- 
merhorn, architect, Philadelphia. 

The plan shows a commodious first floor with a large living room, 
having a broad open fireplace facing the front door, and opening by 
a door on either side of the chimney, into the dining room. There are 
three sleeping rooms on the first floor and additional accommodations 
on the second floor. 

On page 53 are shown two little bungalows, such as are fre- 
quently to be met with in New Mexico and Southern California. The 
plans show a suggestion for their interior arrangement. 

They are both very inexpensive and well suited to their locality. 

On page 54 follow four other small bungalows, such as they are 
erecting in these localities. These were selected from photographs. 

The bungalow on page 55 was built at Auburn, Cal., and is from 
designs by A. D. Fellows, architect, East Auburn, Cal. 

The treatment is very simple and the plan is carefully studied 
and provides a dwelling well adapted to that climate. 

13 
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On page 56 is shown a "Shack in the Woods." This design 
will meet the needs of many who long for the woods, a few weeks in 
the summer, and do not feel like draining their pockets in their search 
for the simple life. The photo and plans give an idea of its construc- 
tion and the work could be executed by any country carpenter, or, 
for that matter, by any one moderately equipped with mechanical 
genius, and who knows how to handle a hammer and saw. 

On page 57 is shown a bungalow at Eobbins Point, by D. Knick- 
erbacker Boyd, architect, Philadelphia, Pa. This building, of which 
four views are given, is on a rocky slope near the water edge and is 
intended for summer use only. The photos were taken before the 
building was entirely finished. Between the massive stone piers will 
be a heavy rustic lattice, the space back of which will be used for 
storage purposes. 

The ground floor contains all of the bedrooms, though there is 
ample space in the large loft for any additional sleeping capacity 
which may ever be desired. 

The living room and dining room are on opposite sides of the 
building with a wide opening between. There is a large fireplace in 
the living room and another big stone chimney contains the flues from 
the kitchen and laundry. 

The porch runs almost entirely around the building and the posts 
and rails are the natural trunks and branches of trees, not trimmed 
too close. The interior of the entire building is finished in stained 
wood with open ceilings, and all rooms open directly onto the porch 
as well as into one another. 

The outside will weather to nature's gray, which, combined with 
the natural effect of the porch and the rough stonework, will cause the 
building to blend into the landscape as seen from the water, its only 
means of approach. 

On page 59 is shown "Island Bungalow" (St. Lawrence River), 
Frank T. Lent, architect. 

This bungalow is the result of careful study, not only to secure 
picturesque effect, but do it at the lowest possible price — a thousand 
dollars being the maximum of appropriation. 

Situated on a rocky island, some fifty feet above the water, the 
verandas command the view both up and down the river, and it is on 
the verandas that cottagers spend most of their time. This is a house 
with one side as much front as the other — there is no back or rear to 
it. The living room used for dining and many other purposes, fur- 
nished with a blazing wood fire in its weathered stone fireplace, is a 
safe and comfortable haven in event of rainy or rough weather or cool 
nights. The cook is well provided for with kitchen and pantry, and 
there are two fair-sized bedrooms. The features of the exterior are 
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the rustic lichen-covered stone columns which carry the veranda roof. 
These, with the stone foundation piers of same make-up, give the little 
place a striking, substantial and permanent character to the eyes of 
the hundreds of tourists and yachtsmen passing by daily. Located as 
it is on a high ridge and half buried in the trees, it is not a subject 
from which a good photograph can be made, and the camera is still 
more baffled by the dark, cool shades of creosote stain which har- 
monize the structure to its environment and give it such a pleasant 
and refreshing atmosphere. 

The bungalow on page 64 is from the design of A. S. Barnes, 
architect, Los Angeles, Cal. Although this building has several 
rooms on the second story, it might be called a bungalow in the broad 
interpretation of the word as it is used nowadays. The design shows 
a very unusual but pleasing effect in the combination of Swiss and 
Mission architecture, which is rather contrary to the established 
architectural rules. Its outline is suggestive of a Swiss chalet, and 
its details are somewhat in the Mission style. 

The exterior is very simple with rough-cast cement plaster on the 
pergola columns and on walls of building to the height of window sills 
with shakes above. " Shakes' J is a term used in California and 
applied to large-size shingles. They are about one-half of an inch 
thick, six inches wide, three feet long and are laid from twelve to 
sixteen inches to the weather, thus dividing the building into broad 
horizontal belts to accentuate the lines of a bungalow. The entire 
exterior finish is designed to be left unsurfaced to harmonize with 
the rough cement plaster and shakes. 

The house is designed to admit all the light and sunshine pos- 
sible, the pergola being substituted with a small shelter over the front 
entrance in place of the customary covered porch. Its many flower 
boxes, wide projecting eaves, spacious terrace and pergola all suggest 
a land of sunshine and flowers, and is especially adapted to a hillside 
location. 

The house contains a reception hall with a spacious stairway, a 
living room, dining room, den, kitchen, screened porch in the first 
story and a garage attached. Four bedrooms, bath and balcony are 
in the second story. 

The woodwork in the reception hall, living room, dining room 
and den, with their paneled wainscoting and beam ceilings, is 
designed to be stained very dark with dark rich tones on the walls, 
which, with the large broad windows, gives a very cheery and cozy 
effect. 

The seven-room bungalow on page 61 was designed by C. J. 
Webster, architect, of Pasadena, Cal. 
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The illustrations show a floor plan and two views, one looking 
to the north and the other to the south. 

This bungalow was designed to meet certain conditions of the 
site and also to meet the individual taste of the owner. 

The northern outlook commands a fine mountain view, while the 
east and south enjoy views of hill and vale. The living room has 
windows to the north, east and south, and on the south and east 
a large piazza, giving ample opportunity to enjoy out-of-door life, 
while they also afford shelter from the prevailing or southwest winds. 

The dining room communicating directly with the kitchen saves 
many useless steps, while by closing one door leading to the passage 
all the bedrooms are isolated from the living apartments. The house 
has no fewer than ten good-sized closets, a feature which every good 
housewife will appreciate. 

Both outside and inside of the bungalow are built and finished 
with California redwood, the exterior being covered with redwood 
shingles, stained a rich brown, while the interior is paneled in red- 
wood and stained. A built-in buffet with leaded glass doors, built-in 
seats and bookcases and a large open fireplace of cobblestones are all 
treated in such a way as to lend a rather quaint Old World flavor to 
the interior, which effect is further enhanced by the heavy beams of 
the ceilings, and also by the quaint electric-light fixtures and hard- 
ware used throughout the building. 

On page 54 are given four little bungalows, two from New 
Mexico and two from California, showing the inexpensive buildings 
so much in vogue in these localities. 

The bungalow on page 60 is by T. Robert Wieger, of Denver, 
Colo., and shows a carefully grouped plan affording large accommo- 
dations and a good arrangement of rooms. 

This bungalow, page 62, is from designs by F. W. Starrett, 
architect, Forest Grove, Oregon. 

This building is a good piece of construction, the foundations are 
of concrete, exterior shingles stained. In the interior wood fiber 
plaster is used. The woodwork is flat grain steam-treated fir. This 
is finished with wood filler and hard oil. 

Three large sleeping rooms could be had on the second floor. 

Good plumbing. Total cost about $2,500. 

A typical California bungalow is shown on page 65. It is from 
the designs of A. S. Barnes, architect, Los Angeles, Cal. Its low 
rambling roof lines and wide projecting eaves are characteristic. The 
broad span of the porch beam and battering porch columns and 
chimneys lend a massive and solid effect to balance the wide over- 
hanging roof. The exterior is designed to be built of shakes spaced 
about three inches apart, which give a pleasing and rustic effect to 
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harmonize with the cobblestone work in the foundation, porch walls, 
columns and chimneys. Mill work has been entirely dispensed with, 
as is characteristic of a bungalow, and the desired result has been 
obtained from its simple outline. 

The front door shows its trace from the old-fashioned barn door, 
from which the bungalow door claims its origin. The door has a 
wrought-iron grille over the glass with an iron knocker below and is 
hung with large strap-iron hinges. The entrance to the house is 
direct into the living room, which contains a large fireplace with 
bookcases each side that occupy one end of the room. 

The feature of the dining room is a buffet extending across the 
entire outside wall with a large plate-glass observation window in 
the center and china closets with small hinged windows above on each 
side. The living room and dining room have beamed ceilings and 
are designed to be lighted with large chandeliers in the center, with 
small lights at the intersection of the beams. 

The house contains eight rooms and two bathrooms. There is an 
outdoor sitting room opening from one of the bedrooms which, if so 
desired, can be screened and used as an outdoor sleeping room, as is 
often done in Southern California. Two sides of the breakfast room 
are entirely taken up with French windows, which open onto a spa- 
cious pergola, where breakfast can be served in the open and warm 
sunshine. The whole effect is a rare specimen of artistic beauty and 
cozy convenience. 

This sketch of bungalow, shown on page 60, is from the design 
of T. Robert Wieger, architect, Denver, Colo. The grouping of the 
rooms is excellent. The living room very properly occupying the 
center, from which quick communication is had to the rest of the 
house. The building is low and broad, distinctly of bungalow type. 

On page 63 are shown the summer residences of Mr. I. C. Mans- 
field and Mr. J. T. Burford, Crest Eoad, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
D. V. Stroop, architect, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Built of regulation wood frames and stucco cement, having 
stained shingle roof and terra-cotta tile roof respectively. Interior 
finish of stained pine. Erected in 1905 and costing $2,100 and 
$3,200, respectively. 

Gate Lodge for W. Bayard Cutting, shown on page 67, was 
designed by I. H. Green, architect, Sayville, N. T. This is a simple 
treatment, and in its setting of shrubbery with the woods in the back- 
ground makes a very interesting feature in the landscape. The plans 
accompanying the photographs show the interior arrangement. 

The house shown on page 68 was designed by Ferdinand Par- 
mentier, architect, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A reference to the plans shows five rooms. There is also one in 
the attic. 

The exterior is of redwood siding. 

The interior, Oregon pine, stained to imitate weathered oak. The 
mantel in dining room stock brick, where are also buffet, wall seats, 
etc. The cost about $2,500. 

Bungalow in mission style, page 69. This design is by T. 
Eobert Wieger, architect, of Denver, Colo. 

The purpose in this design is to show the adaptability of the 
so-called mission style to the bungalow. The house is all on one floor, 
and while its accommodations are limited, they are very well arranged 
and complete. 

The building is sure to receive favorable comment where erected 
on a suitable site. 

On pages 70 to 73 are shown a number of bungalows such as are 
being built in Southern California. 

They are usually of frame construction, although, as in the exam- 
ples given, field stone is frequently used in the base. As a rule, they 
are substantially built, with a view to permanent occupation. The 
climate is such that little heat is required outside the open fireplace, 
which itself is often more a matter of ornament than utility. 

In the matter of cost, these buildings, ranging from four rooms 
and one bath to eight rooms and two baths, run from $2,000 to $6,000. 
They might be built for less in other parts of the country, as labor 
comes high in Southern California. 

For the chimney, cobblestones are quite generally used, and 
cement porticoes appear in high favor. Picturesque effect is univer- 
sally aimed at. 

The designs on page 73 are distinctly woodside houses and are 
from recent photographs. The shingle cottage is little more than a 
shack, while the two lake shore houses afford larger accommodations, 
yet these, too, can be built at a very moderate outlay. The lodge on 
the next page, while much larger, still retains decidedly woodland 
features. This house is intended to provide ample accommodations 
for a family on their summer vacation, or would answer for a club 
of huntsmen. The two views of the interior, which follow, show that 
the demands of comfort and even of luxury have not been forgotten. 
The tea table by the fireplace seems to fit and properly belongs there. 
The interior is divided into alcoves by long bench-like seats. These 
are framed of birch logs and saplings left with the bark on, and at 
the end a latticed support reaches to the ceiling, giving a peculiarly 
artistic finish to the scheme. 

This bungalow, page 74, is from designs by L. A. H. Koeth, 
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architect, Wilmington, N. C. It is to be shingled all over with cypress 
shingles ; shingles left to be stained by the weather or stained as the 
owner may desire. 

Trimmings painted white with green blinds. The interior of 
woodwork in living hall to be stained a moss green and waxed. Walls 
tinted in colors, brick mantels in all rooms. 

The cost of this building was $1,327.50. The mantels were fur- 
nished by the owner. 

The bungalow on page 75 was also designed by Mr. Koeth, and 
cost a little more than the first one, as it is a larger and better house. 

It will be shingled all over with cypress shingles with the shingles 
to be left to be stained by the weather, trimmings in white with green 
blinds. 

Interior finish of woodwork to be stained a mission oak and 
mahogany with waxed surface. First quality floors in living hall and 
dining room. Brick mantels in all rooms. Cost $1,647.50 complete, 
with all modern improvements. 

The seashore bungalow on page 76 was designed by F. L. Brown, 
of Scranton, Pa. 

The lot upon which it is built faces an uninteresting and ungraded 
street, but is at the top of a slight hill which has a gentle slope in a 
southeasterly direction to the shore of the bay, some four hundred 
yards distant. The view is entirely in an easterly direction, and 
overlooks one of the charmingly picturesque bays near the eastern 
end of Long Island. It was therefore desirable to locate the impor- 
tant rooms and the wide porch at what is nominally the rear of the 
building, and made necessary the unusual arrangement of a kitchen 
next the main entrance. This arrangement is the solution of the real 
problem, and becomes the feature of the design. 

The outside is entirely covered with cypress shingles, which in 
the salt air very soon take on a beautiful silver gray tone. All other 
external woodwork is of cypress stained a reddish brown. 

Internally all side walls of first story are plastered two coats, the 
browning being mixed with a reddish sand from the beach, and left 
rough, giving a very soft, dull tone. 

The floor joists of second story are set three feet apart and left 
exposed, the flooring above forming the ceiling, all being tinted to 
imitate an old, smoky ceiling. 

The trim is all plain of cypress, stained brown, to imitate old 
unfinished wood. 

The doors are battened and hung on strap hinges. 

The fireplace is built of a very rough-surfaced brick, having a 
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very dull greenish brown cast. There is a heavy wood shelf about five 
feet above the floor. 

The icebox forms the lower part of a closet in the alcove between 
dining room and kitchen, while on the other side of the alcove is a 
china closet extending to the same height. 

The floors are all of Southern pine, stained, and each room has a 
rug made from old carpets cut into strips and woven into one piece 
of proper size. 

The windows are all hung with curtains of bright-colored chintz. 

The lighting is by gas, and the fixtures are all old copper finish, 
on which verdigris seems to have formed. 

There is not a bit of polished wood or metal work about the 
building, and the general effect is of rudimentary comfort which, in 
even the hottest summer days, has a soothing and restful effect impos- 
sible to describe. 

The log cabin on page 77 is by I. H. Green, architect, Say- 
ville, N. Y. 

It is commendable for its simplicity, and is suggestive to any one 
wishing to erect a small and inexpensive retreat in mountain or 
woods. 

The building shown on page 81 is the residence of Judge C. D. 
Clarke, Crest Eoad, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. D. V. Stroop, archi- 
tect, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

This was a remodeled residence, having wood framing with pink 
and brown variegated sandstone foundation, broken ashlar dressed 
facing base with columns and trim of same. Walls of house veneered 
with pressed (pink) brick. Gables and dormers of stucco, pink 
salmon color and roof of metal tiles, bottle green. Interior walls 
finished in plaster, fresco tinted. Fireplace heating and acetylene 
light. Erected 1905 ; cost $5,000. 

The design shown on page 83 is the summer residence of Mr. 
Chas. Herron, Signal Mountain, Tenn., vicinity of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
D. V. Stroop, Chattanooga, Tenn., was the architect. 

It is built of oak framing, storm sheathed, resting on stone foun- 
dation, having stone veneer base of lichen covered and weathered 
surface rocks carried to level of window sill belt entirely around 
building. 

Above this base the walls as well as roof are covered with hand- 
xived chestnut oak shingles, stained. 

Colors of house are green, gray lichen on stone, sepia brown 
walls, lichen green for gables and mansard roof with deep terra cotta 
for pyramid roof. 
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Interior wood finish of exposed dressed pine framing, stained 
brown, with panels of heavy building paper of terra cotta. Stone 
fireplace in reception hall is of local sandstone, hand tooled, color pink 
and yellow, variegated with brown veinings. 

Bnilt in 1902 of local materials by local day labor at cost of 
$1,800. 

This building, page 85, is the residence of Mr. N. H. Grady at 
Point Park, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., and was designed by D. V. 
Stroop, architect, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

It is built of double plank and bonded wood walls on stone foun- 
dation, having stone veneer base of lichen-covered and weathered 
surface rocks carried to level of window sill belt entirely around the 
building. 

Walls papered and shingled with maroon brown stained cypress 
shingles. Gables of same shingles stained rusty orange, roof of pine 
shingles, stained moss green. 

Interior is of the exposed plank wall, stained bottle green, with 
beam ceilings stained tobacco brown. Fireplace and mantel of weath- 
ered rough rock. Erected in 1904 at cost of $2,600. 

The view of the living room follows on the next page. 

The house shown on page 88, entitled "Mountain Retreat," is 
a very attractive summer house, well adapted for woods or mountain. 
The architect is C. E. Schermerhorn, Philadelphia. 

The plans show considerable accommodation. The living room 
is large and furnished with one ample fireplace. The broad piazza 
across the front will be found an agreeable retreat on hot days. 

Another design by the same architect is the Lake House, page 89, 
It has a boathouse on the lake level floor, while the living quarters 
are above. 

It would make an ideal summer home for a small boat or fishing 
club, or a party of young people interested in water sports. 

The design on page 90 is a lake house built at the water's edge 
and was designed by E. G. W. Dietrich, architect, of New York, for 
the owner, Major E. W. Warren. Its attractive location and ample 
balconies speak of summer comforts. 

"House in the Woods," pages 92 and 93, Walter F. Price, archi- 
tect, Philadelphia, of which we show two exterior views and two plans, 
is a large and commodious house. It is located near Maylon, about 
twelve miles from Philadelphia, on the edge of a heavily wooded 
ravine; the main living room and porch face this outlook which is 
toward the southwest. The stone columns of the porch are a feature ; 
the stone is from a local quarry, stained and weathered faces were 
selected for the outside faces and the stone mantel of the living room. 
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The joints of the stone are marked out deeply, a careful study has 
been made of the surroundings in the endeavor to make the house fit 
in with them and the result has been eminently satisfactory. 

The finish in the main hall is in olive tone and the stairway is in 
oak. The third story is unfinished and left in open garret, with the 
view to keep the lower stories cool. 

This bungalow, page 91, is from the designs of T. Robert 
Wieger, and a study of the plans will show much more accommoda- 
tion than a first glance at the perspective indicates. 

The plan is well studied, a feature manifest in all Mr. Wieger 's 
designs. 

Red Stone Cottage, a stone and shingle bungalow, pages 94 and 
95. This building was designed by Prank Lyman Austin, architect, 
Burlington, Vt., for Dr. Walter I). Berry, and erected near Bur- 
lington. 

It stands on a high bluff on the east shore of Lake Champlain. 
The principal view is to be had from the living room and dining room, 
together with the chambers over same. The reception room also 
commands a wide view of the Green Mountains, including Mt. Mans- 
field and Camel's Hump. 

While a bungalow is supposed to be a one-story structure of 
simple plan, amply provided with verandas and with nearly all the 
rooms on the ground floor, the architect was obliged, under the circum- 
stances, to reduce the ground area and place all the chambers on the 
second floor. 

The house comprises on the first floor: the reception hall, living 
room and nook, dining room, kitchen and pantry combined, lavatory 
and coat closet, and also ample veranda space. On the second floor: 
a large family chamber with nook, sewing room and large clothes 
press, one other large chamber with large clothes press and two 
smaller chambers with medium-sized clothes presses. There is also 
the bathroom and large balcony. 

The third floor is very low and left unfinished without stairs, 
although a scuttle is provided in the hall ceiling. No back stairs or 
separate pantry seemed necessary on account of the small size of the 
house and the limited number of servants. 

The basement has a cemented floor and is divided into a laundry 
room with set tubs, a general storage room, cold storage room, coal 
bin and a boiler room, in which is located the steam heating plant. 

The exterior is left in the rough. The red stones are untrimmed 
and laid in white mortar with open joints. The window and door 
frames, sash and doors, cornice and porch work are of cypress. The 
roof, gables and dormers are covered with "Washington red cedar" 
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shingle, laid eight inches to the weather on the walls, and five inches 
on the roof. All outside woodwork was detailed plain and square 
without mouldings and given one coat of boiled oil. 

The front porch floor is of brick, the rear porch floor of wood 
and the balcony floor of canvas. 

The floors throughout the interior are of birch. The reception 
hall, coat closet, lavatory and staircase are finished in white wood 
painted a cream shade. The living room, nook and dining room are 
finished in North Carolina pine, with beam ceilings and wainscoting, 
stained dark green and waxed. 

The fireplace is of stone with a brick floor. Hinged seats are 
provided between the bookcase in the living room and at each side of 
the fireplace. 

The kitchen and pantry are finished in North Carolina pine, var- 
nished natural color. 

The entire second floor is finished in white wood and painted 
light cream shade, the bathroom given an extra coat of enamel. 

The fireplace in the large family chamber is of brick with wood 
mantel and brick hearth. The floor of the nook is dropped six inches 
below the other floor and hinged seats and small cupboards over the 
mantel are provided. The two large clothes presses have windows 
for light and ventilation, and the sewing room has a large case of 
drawers and a cupboard with shelves finished under the slant of the 
roof. 

The walls and ceilings are tinted to harmonize with the wood- 
work and furnishings. 

Fixtures and hardware in living room and dining room are of 
Bower Barff iron, and in the balance of the house of old brass. 

The plumbing is modern and in keeping with the rest of the 
house. 

This cottage can be erected in the country of field stone and local 
lumber for about $3,000, and in the cities for from $4,000 to $5,000, 
according to the quality of materials used, and the price of labor. 

An Adirondack camp on Lake Wilbert, Franklin County, N. Y., 
pages 97-101, Davis, McGrath & Shepard, architects, New York. 

This camp is located on an ideal site on the shores of the lake. 
The whole estate is composed of 5,000 acres of woodland and entirely 
surrounds the lake. The location selected for the camp is on the 
west shore and is a knoll projecting well into the lake. The main 
lodge is about thirty feet above the lake and contains the living rooms 
and sleeping quarters, but the dining room and servants' quarters 
are in a separate building, about 200 feet from the main lodge, and 
are on a rocky point projecting into the lake and about 20 feet above 
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the water. The connection with this is by a covered rustic passage. 
Much care was taken to keep all the buildings, which include this 
dining room, boathouse, in addition to the main building in 
keeping with the surroundings, and not destroy in their erection, the 
trees and shrubs surrounding them. The effort has been made to 
maintain the original state of the woods, and no attempt at landscape 
gardening was made in the surroundings. 

Spruce logs ten inches in diameter, from which the bark was 
peeled, were used in the construction of the building, the spaces 
between are filled with Portland cement on a backing of wire lathing. 
This cement is light in color, while the logs and rustic work are 
stained with a rich brown wood preservative, giving to the buildings a 
Jog-cabin effect. 

In the main lodge is a living room 25x40 feet, eight bedrooms, a 
gun room and five bathrooms. In all the rooms rough stone fireplaces 
are provided and abundant closet rooms. 

The living room, a view of which is given herewith, is the prin- 
cipal feature of the camp. At one end is a rustic staircase and at the 
other a massive stone fireplace; in the ceiling are massive hewn 
beams, showing the axe marks, their edges champhered. The panels 
between the studs are filled in with burlap. All exposed woodwork 
is stained a dark brown ; the lighting is by acetylene gas, which is by 
the use of glass chimneys and mica shades, made to appear like 
kerosene lamps. 

The dining room referred to above as being in a separate build- 
ing, is an octagonal room, 25 feet in width, and open to the roof; a 
large open fireplace is opposite the entrance. A large dining room 
veranda overlooking the lake is at the end of the passage from the 
main lodge, which in favorable weather may be used for serving 
meals. 

In the bedrooms, the walls and ceilings are finished in native 
spruce paneled and stained in a variety of soft colors. 

The windows throughout are in small panes and are in single 
sash, hinged. 

One of the chief attractions of the camp are the long broad 
verandas, a good idea of which may be gained by the accompany- 
ing cut. 

As the modern camp is at times a resort in winter, this building 
has been prepared for winter as well as summer. The walls are 
sheathed with seven-eighth-inch boards inside the logs, then covered 
with heavy building papers, before the paneling was put in place and 
double sash provided for all the windows, and special care taken to 
protect the plumbing from the cold. 
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The design on page 103 is the residence of Mr. E. L. Mudge, 
Normal Park, a suburb of Chattanooga, Tenn., and was designed by 
.D. V. Stroop, architect, of Chattanooga. 

Constructed of regulation wood framing, storm sheathed. Foun- 
dation walls of monolith concrete faced with weathered gray quartz 
boulders to level of porch parapet, balustrade and window-sill belt. 
Walls, cornice soffits, porch ceilings and gables of pebble cement 
stucco, gray color, on wood lath. Eoof of red terra cotta roofing tile. 

Chimney top of same material as base. 

Interior of plaster finished walls, fresco tints. 

Woodwork of bold grain pine, old mission, early English and 
Antwerp stained and waxed wood finish. 

Hot water heating and acetylene light. 

Erected in 1903 at cost of $3,400. 

Summer residence of Jas. L. Barker, at Paso Eobles, Cal., 
designed and built under the superintendence of Francis W. Eeid, 
architect, Berkeley, Cal. 

This building, of which three views and a plan are shown on 
pages 105-107, is built on a hillside overlooking the town of Paso 
Eobles and a stretch across thirty miles of the upper Salinas Valley. 
The exterior is built of cedar shingles left natural color on the walls 
and stained a grass green on the roof. The rough stonework is a 
fossiliferous limestone, nearly white, and gathered from the fields 
near. In laying, pains has been taken to locate the stones for best 
artistic effect, and the joints are raked out to give effect of a dry 
wall. The ceilings of porches and under the eaves (Planceres) are 
covered with Douglass slash grain fir, and varnished. The mouldings 
and window frames are painted a bottle green. Inside finish is also 
of Douglass fir, selected slash grain and finished natural with a waxed 
surface. The living room and dining room are entirely finished in 
wood. The fireplace in the living room is faced with buff-colored 
brick, and the dining room fireplace is faced with a local rose granite. 
The basement is arranged to have fireplace and space for two rooms 
to be finished later. The attic has space for four rooms, but is left in 
one room. 

The building was finished in 1903 at a cost of $3,000, all of the 
work being done by day's wages. 

On pages 109-111 appears a bungalow at Stonecliffe, Me., from 
the designs of Albert Winslow Cobb, architect, of Boston, Mass. It 
is located at the juncture of a rock ledge and a sandy beach, the ocean 
bay at east end being founded on the foot rocks, at the beach. 

The outlooks are planned to take in the magnificent ocean view. 
Internally the living room is galleried 17 feet high at the middle, with 
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the chambers or bedrooms at each end of the gallery. The structure 
is a guests' auxiliary for the cottage where the "festive board" is 
spread, there being no dining arrangements for the bungalow. The 
place, however, could be readily modified by parting off a dining room 
and kitchen at the westerly or fireplace end. The cost of the building 
thus finished may be reckoned about $5,000 without a cellar and 
founded on trench walls. Excavated and concreted cellar and fur- 
nace heating will add about $1,000 to the cost. 

A bathroom could be placed where the toilet now is shown on 
the gallery plan. In the Stonecliffe layout, which is only for summer 
use, there is a special bathhouse with three bathrooms supplied from 
the windmill water-works system of the estate. This and the bathing 
beach serve. Inside, the floor and wall of the bathhouses are tiled. 
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ISLAND BUNGALOW, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 



Fianlt T. Lent, Arehitt 
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SKETCH OF BUNGALOW 



T. Robe.! Wieaert, Architect 



LOOKING TO THE SOUTH. 
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LOOKING TO THE NORTH. SEVEN-ROOM BUNGALOW. Gtorg* J. Wcbiler, Arcl 




BUNGALOW FOR MR. W. R. HARRIS, FOREST GROVE. OREGON. 



F. M. Stiffen. Architt 




SUMMER COTTAGES OF T. C. MASFIELD AND J. T. BURFOBD, LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENN. 

D. V. Stroop, Archilec 




i TYPICAL CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW. 




MBOT PLOOB PLA/J. 8CCCWD rLOOW pLA/r 

GATE LODGE FOR MR. W. BAYARD CUTTING, GREAT RIVER. K. Y. 



. H. Green. Arcliiti 
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HOUSE FOR GEORGE STEWART. 



and ParmenLier. Architect 



FIELD STONE EFFECTIVELY USED FOR VERANDA, BASE AND CHIMNE 
BUNGALOW IN SOUTHERN* CALIFORNIA. 



HERE THE TERRACE SUPPLANTS THE VERANDA— BUNGALOW AT PASADENA. CALIFORNIA. 
SEVEN ROOMS, COST $3,000. 



ANOTHER CHARMING BUNGALOW FROM CALIFORNIA. 



\ LOG BUNGALOW, SEVEN ROOMS, COST $5.0' 



A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW THAT COST $4,0. 



i PATIO WITH FOUNTAIN; ANOTHER WAY OF LIVING OUT OF DOORS. 
BUNGALOW WITH EIGHT ROOMS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 



A SHINGLE COTTAGE. 




BUNGALOW. 



L, A. H. Kaeth, Archil* 




BUNGALOW. 



. H. Koeth, Architect. 
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SEASHORE BUNGALOW. 



F. L. Brown. Architect. 




LOG CABIN, GREAT RIVER, N. Y. 



TWO VIEWS JN THE LIVING R 
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SUMMER COTTAGE OF JUDGE C. D. CLARK, LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. TEKH. 

D. V. Scroop, Arcl 







SUMMER RESIDENCE OF CHAS. HERRON. SIGNAL MOUNTAIN. TENN. 

D. V. Snoop, Archite 
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SUMMER RESIDENCE OF MR. H. II. GRADY, POINT PARK, TENN. 

IX V. Stroop, Archils* 
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C. E. Sthfrmethorn, Arc! 
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DESIGN FOR LAKE HOUSE. 
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MAJOR E. W. WARREN'S BUNGALOW. LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 



E. G. W. Dielrich, Archita 




BUNGALOW. 



T. Robert Wieger, Arehitc 



FRONT VIEW. 




pRuT Tl00H.PL»t 
MOUSE IN THE WOODS 



END VIEW. 




WllWr F. Pri«, 




-FJH.5T -FLOOR -PLAN- 
RED STONE COTTAGE. 



Frank L. Auitio, Arcbitc 



REAR, SHOWING VERANDA. 




- SETCOND-rLOOR-PLAM- 
RED STONE COTTAGE. 



Frank I.. Am tin, Architect 



MAIN BUILDING, ADIRONDACK CAMP. 



Davis, McGrath & She peril, Arcl 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. E. L. MUDGE. NORMAL PARK. TEKH. 



D. V. Blroop. / 




FLOOC PLAN 
SUMMER RESIDENCE OF JOS. L. BARKER, PASO RUBLES, CALIFORNIA 

F. W. Reid, Arcbitc 



SL'MMEK RESIDENCE OF JOS. L. DARKER. PASO ROllLES. 




BUNGALOW AT STONE CLIFFE, MAINE. 



Albert Winilow Cobb, Architect 



INTERIORS OF BUNGALOW AT STONE CLIFFE, MAINE. 
Albert Winslo 
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TaLpestroleaL Burlap 

THE ORIGINAL WALL BURLAP MADE SINCE 1893 BY THE 

RICHTER MFG. CO. „ Y _ 

N«r Talk Ml— o— 

i TENAFLY, N. J. 20 E.»t lit St™ i 

£3~ FACTS TO KEMEMBER 

(] In ill textures, whether hard or soft finish, it it superior to any and all textiles for 

wallj and ceilings. 

<J In all colon and in its warm natural color it has no superior in any other material. 

(J Whether dyed or painted, it may be rccolored at small cost and made equal to new, 

(J All treatments, whether dyed or painted, may be pasted or stretched. 

(J A burlap wall will not be marred by people moving or rearranging (he furniture. 

<] All colurs are f'jst to light, most of chem absolutely, one moderately so. 

I] All the goods are treated antiseptically, both the woven material and the backing 



q The r 

proof ol 



md substitutes of Tapestrolea Burlaps best attest the 
ur burlaps are far superior to any similar materials now on 



(] Our burlaps have been used extensively at Paul Smith's, Adirondack*, and in 
bungalows at Saranac Lake. 



*2,550 

Complete 



flu No. 927 



opening. 




and brat improvements, with 



Plana and *pccificatiom of thia or £ 1 f\ f\f\ 
100 different deiigna «p 1 U.Ul/ 

■ tcrijl mailed postpaid on rctcipt nf money order oi 



in be built for the 
above coat, complete, or we will hmlM It for yon aarwlNn 

Write or Call - Ontif ElK tilty, 

K EDVVTnTaRCHIBALD COMPANY, Architects and Builder. 

147 Eut 125th Street -Twelfth Ward Buk Boildini TtltplmH 3145 Horltm NEW YORK 
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Suggestive Books 
-&r Home Builders 



ADAMS — Light, Heat and Power in Buildings $1.00 

ARTHUR— The Building Estimator 1.50 

ATKINSON — A Glossary of Terms Used in Architecture - - - 1.50 

CAMP — Draughtsman's Manual ; or How I Can Learn Architecture - .50 

CLIFFORD — Period Decoration --- 2.00 

CLIFFORD — American Interior Decoration 2.50 

COSGROVE — Principles and Practice of Plumbing 3.00 

DONALDSON — Modern Hot Water Heating, Steam and Gasfitting - 1.50 

DOW — American Renaissance; a Review of American Architecture - 4.00 

GERHARD — Sanitary Engineering of Buildings ----- 5.00 

GRINNELL — Estimator and Builders' Pocket Companion - 1.00 
JENNINGS — Wall Papers and Wall Coverings; How to Select and 

Hang Them 2.00 

KIDDER — Building Construction and Superintendence: 

PART I. Mason's Work 4.00 

PART II. Carpenter's Work --- 4.00 

PART III. Trussed Roofs and Roof Trusses ----- 3.00 

KIDDER — Churches and Chapels 3.00 

KING — Steam and Hot Water Heating -- 3.00 

KNIGHT — Electric Light for Country Houses - .50 

MAGINNIS— Bricklaying 1.50 

MAGINNIS — How to Frame a House; or House and Roof Framing - 1.00 

MAGINNIS — Roof Framing Made Easy - 1.00 

MAGINNIS — How to Measure Up Woodwork for Buildings - - .50 

MAIRE — The Modern Wood Finisher .50 

MARTIN — Details of Building Construction 2.00 

MIDDLETON — The Drainage of Town and Country Houses - - 2.00 

NYE — Furniture Designing and Draughting ------ 2.00 

OSBORN— House Planning 1.00 

PLUMMER— Carpenters' and Builders' Guide .75 

POWELL — Foundations and Foundation Walls ------ 2.00 

PUTNAM — Plumbing Appliances 1.00 

SPACKMAN — The Timepiece of Shadows; or, How to Build Sun Dials 1.50 

STARBUCK— Modern Plumbing Illustrated 4.00 

THOMPSON— Heating by Steam and Hot Water 3.00 

TUTHILL — Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawing - 2.50 

URQUHART— Electric Light Fitting - 2.00 

WRIGHT — Practical Book on Perspective 3.00 

WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher 

23 Warren Street NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
JUST PUBLISHED 



Detailed Working Drawings 



of the 




Five Orders of Architecture 



By JAS. T. BALL, Architect 

Portfolio Edition 

HIS edition consists of 17 plates and descriptive letterpress, one being a 
plate of scales, the first plate being a comparison of the Five Orders 
arranged in succession, giving a very vivid and striking example of 
the evolution of the orders, from the Tuscan to the Composite periods. 
Following this are three plates for each order, brought out in a large 
portfolio, 14 x 21. Price, postpaid, $4.00. 

Send for full descriptive circular. 

School Edition 

HIS work consists of five large charts, size 20 x 30, mounted on muslin or 
heavy cardboard, one for each order. 

Each order is drawn showing the column and detailed drawings of 
its various members, so that the draftsman or student may have before 
him a large detail of each order for use either in executing practical 
work or making a study of the orders. 

The large scale on which these drawings are given will be found of material advan- 
tage in the study of the orders, and is especially valuable for architectural and technical 
schools, also for architects' drafting rooms where a large scale is desired. 

The charts are issued in two forms : 

Mounted on Heavy Cardboard $7-So. 

Sent by express, subject to charges. 

Mounted on Muslin $6.50. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher 

23 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Books on Cottages 



BARBER— Cottages - 

BARBER— Modern Dwellings and Their Proper 
Construction ------ 

BARBER — Modern American Homes 

CHILD — Colonial Houses for Modern Homes 

CHILD — Artistic Practical Houses - - - 

COTTAGE Designs with Constructive Details - 
DEWSNAP — Houses for Country and Suburb 

DEWSNAP — Country and Suburban Houses 

HASLUCK— Cheap Dwellings 

HODGSON — Practical Bungalows and Cottages 

HOUSES— Low Cost - 

LAMBERT — Modern Suburban Architecture - 

LENT — Sensible Suburban Residences 

LENT — Sound Sense in Suburban Architecture 

LENT — Summer Homes and Camps 

MODERN Dwellings with Constructive Details 

SEASIDE and Southern Houses - 

SUBURBAN Houses with Constructive Details 

TUTH I LL Cottage Construction — The Suburban 
Cottage, Its Design and Construction - 

WIND — Modern Houses - 

WITTEKIND— Concrete Block Houses - 

WITTEKIND— Modern Artistic Homes 

WOLFE & McKENZIE— Book of Designs - 



$ .50 

J -75 
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2.00 

2.00 

1. 00 
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1. 00 
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WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher 

23 Warren Street, New York 



